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For “The Friend.” 
John Griffith. 
(Continued from page 294.) 
“It is worthy to be remembered, and deeply 
mdered by great numbers in our Society, 


at it was the rebellion and unfaitbfulness of|mankind receive a kingdom which cannot be 
e children of Israel, that was the cause of| shaken. 


eir being turned back again into a barren, 

eful, howling wilderness, when near the 
wders of the land of promise. They doubt- 
is might have then entered, subdued the 
dlatrous inhabitants, and taken full posses- 
on thereof, had they believed in and obeyed 
emighty Jehovah, who with an outstretched 


im had brought them out of the land of|inhabitants of the earth are willing that he 


zypt, divided the Red Sea in mercy to them, 
.d for the destruction of their enemies. But 
nat a long wilderness travel they had after- 
ards, for about the space of thirty-eight 
yars, until all that people had fallen, except 
vleb and Joshua, men of upright hearts 
nom the Lord honored with being the lead- 
8 of an entirely new people to possess the 
ad. Cannot the empty, formal professors 
aongst us, who, under great pretensions, 
ive suffered a heart of unbelief, a rebellious 
fart, that has departed from the living God, 
id embraced this present world, read their 

n condemnation in this account? Shall 


ey ever enter into the heavenly Canaan, or|have taken hold on me this morning! Have 

accounted worthy to carry on his glorious|I taken heed to a false light in my setting off 
ork in the earth? No, verily; but they|from home? have I not kept in the patience? 
ast fall into great condemnation, except|Judge me, O Lord; search my heart! show 


ey repent and redeem their misspent time, 
d another people be raised to maintain 
is glorious cause, to whom the Calebs and 
ishuas in our Society will be as leaders and 
rectors; like Priscillas and Aquilas, to ex- 
und unto them, who inquire the way to 
on, the way of the Lord more perfectly ; 
* Lam fully persuaded, our Society will not 
ase to be a people, nor the glory ever de- 
rt therefrom wholly, as it did from the 
wish, and in a great degree the lapsed Chris- 
wn church. 

““T have no doubt but that a people will be 
eserved from generation to generation, to 
ntend earnestly for the faith once delivered 
the saints, and to maintain the same with 


doctrines and principles resulting there- 
mm, so eminently revived in our predeces- 
So that 
1en it shall please the Lord to awaken the 


s, and most surely believed by us. 


\ 


nations, there will be no occasion to expect 
new discoveries or other manifestations, but 
the Lord will show where he feeds his flock, 
and where they lie down at noon. 

**T do not expect the present lethargy and 
almost universal indifference of all denomina- 
tions of Christians about religion, is to con- 
tinue very long, for the Lord's soul abhors it. 
I am fully persuaded he will arise in dread- 
ful majesty, to shake terribly the earth, the 
power, wisdom, policy and splendor thereof; 
and not only the earth, but the heavens also, 


be shaken, that those things that cannot be 
shaken may remain. Then shall people see 
how empty and fruitless their religious pre- 
tensions have been. Then will their eyes and 
cries be to the Lord, to show them the pasture 
of the flock of his companions. Then will 


But, oh! the bitter cups that must 
be drunk, and the vials of God’s wrath that 
must be poured upon nations and kingdoms, 
before mankind in general, will be humbled 
enough to submit to the yoke of Christ, and 
to learn of him who is meek and lowly of 
heart. But he is Lord of lords and King of 
kings, and can turn and overturn, until the 


should reign whose right it is; ‘for when the 
judgments of the Lord® are in the earth, the 
inhabitants of the world will learn righteous- 
ness.’ ”’ 

Thomas Scattergood in approaching Eng- 
land upon a religious visit to that country in 
1794, thus sets forth his sorrow-stirred feel- 
ings: “I endeavored with all my might to 
keep the faith and patience. Lletired to my 
berth with heaviness, and had a tossing night, 
not of body but of mind. O what will be the 
issue of all this deep and very humiliating 
scene! My companions can be cheerful, but 
O the fresh pangs of death and sorrow which 


me my condition as it really is in thy sight. 
Suffer thy servant to spread forth his hands 
and pour out his heart towards Thy holy 
habitation ; hear Thou in heaven, ''hy dwell- 
ing place, and forgive if I have sinned, for 
Thou only knowest the hearts of the children 
of men.” Afterwards, and which seemed to 
harmonize with the deep plunges and con- 
flicts his mind was undergoing, he thus quotes 
from a poem of Cowper’s :— 


“Cry aloud, thou that sittest in the dust, 
Cry to the proud, the cruel, and unjust ; 
Knock at the gates of nations—rouse their fears, 
Say, wrath is coming, and the storm appears ; 
But raise the shrillest cry in British ears.” 


There were and are, it is to be feared, in 
that land as well as in this, some whose habi- 
tations are, as on mount Gilboa, where neither 


the same time others whose dwelling is in the 
humble, fragrant, fruitful valley where the 
dew rests long; while -no doubt the greater 
number are, as it were, midway between 
these, a lukewarm and indifferent, a neither 
hot nor cold state; being, while having a 
name to live, without godly zeal or spiritual 
life ; which is perhaps as fruitless toward God 
as any other. We presume it is this class 
more particularly, that caused so much pain 
and mourning and travail of spirit to both 
T. Seattergood and J. Griffith. They both 
having, amid the tribulations of the gospel, 
the fervent feeling of desire that these last 
ight, through a laying hold of the hope 
before us, the power of the Spirit of the Lord 
Jesus, thus cease to be barren fig trees pro- 
ducing nothing but leaves; but rather through 
a yielding of themselves to the cross of the 
Saviour, become like “a tree planted by the 
rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit 
in his season,” to the praise of the Lamb that 
was slain, “that He might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works.” O, the line 
upon line, and precept upon precept, the calls, 
the wooings, the warnings with the tender 
entreaties that have been extended to these! 
Would that they, through belief in, and obedi- 
ence to the Truth or the light of Christ Jesus 
in the heart, might be made sensible of their 
deplorable condition, and no longer be barter- 
ing their birth-rights, the salvation of their 
souls, for a mess of pottage—the pleasures, 
the honors, the hopes, or the profits of this 
unsatisfying, fleeting, and perishing world. 
Surely the accountability of all, in the use 
of the talents committed, will be greatly in- 
creased by the many and varied opportunities 
afforded us, with the visitations extended to 
lay aside every weight and the sin which doth 
so easily beset us, and with full purpose of 
heart turn from every thing that the Lord’s 
controversy is with, and be willing to suffer 
the loss of all here as pertains to the flesh, so 
that the spirit may rejoice in the day of the 
Lord Jesus, and the eternal prize be won. 
For this end John Griffith labored fearlessly 
and much, as we have seen. In the ex- 
tracts already introduced he alludes to an 
improvement manifest in the matter of main- 
taining the discipline and godly order of the 
church as the only way to preserve from de- 
fection and relapse. He adverts also to the 
little effect evidenced after the exercise of the 
ministry, even when he considered them “ re- 
markable opportunities.” Hecautions hearers 
against the itching ear after learned and elo- 
quent discourses ; and holds out a warning to 
ministers against the popular applause calcu- 
lated to puff up, and greatly to “disturb the 
bias of the purpose,” and much hinder our 
growth in meekness and lowliness as becomes 
the disciples of a world-renouncing Lord. On 
this point it is well to heed the testimony of 


dew nor rain refreshes, nor where fields of|a great Apostle: “If I yet pleased men, I 


offering to the Lord are made; there are at|should not be the servant of Christ.” 


Ju. 
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likewise expresses his sense of the unfailing 
resource from whence ability must be derived 
for transacting the affairs of our meetings for 
business. Not, he conveys, from any natural 
or acquired ability as of ourselves, but from 
being baptized into an humbling sense of our 
own weakness, nothingnéss and poverty pre- 
vious to such engagements; that so ali may 
be of and from the Lord, the ever-present and 
all-sufficient, Helper of His people. 

Selections from his Journal again follow :— 
«Great and marvellous have been the Lord’s 
condescension and goodness, manifested for 
our help and preservation many ways: upon 
one whereof I cannot well omit a short re- 
mark, viz., the reviving of ancient zeal for the 
promotion of discipline and good order, which 
I find is almost general throughout the So- 
ciety. That spirit of sound judgment, and 
the burning of that holy fire, which the Lord 
doth kindle in the hearts of the faithful, has 
never been wholly extinguished since we have 
been a people ; though in some places, through 
the neglect of many, it hath burned faintly 
and languidly. This zeal hath of late been 
muéh augmented, and the number of thos 
who will not take bribes, that is, through 
favor and affection prevent judgment, is in- 
creased. I pray God, for his great name’s 
sake and his people’s preservation, that this 
good work may prosper! Public ministry, 
though a great blessing, help and comfort to 
God’s people, may be shunned, evaded, and 
turned off by individuals ; but the church can- 
not easily lose ground under a godly, impar- 
tial administration of sound judgment, and 
dealing in the way of good order and discip- 
line, as this brings judgment home; thou art 
the man.” He says of Arundel and a few 
other meetings, “1 found the life of religion 
much depressed. My service was close and 
searching ; but alas! carnal professors are very 
hard to be made sensible of their deplorable con- 
dition. From Arundel I went to Chichester, 
where I had a meeting, and good open service, 
not only to stir up the careless to more fervent 
labor, but also to encourage and strengthen 
some tender hearted travellers Zionwards. 
It was through the holy efficacy of Truth, a 
blessed time. 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Marcoy’s Journey Across South America. 
(Continued from page 291.) 

The Antisis generally of middle stature and 
well proportioned. The custom ef painting 
the face and round the eyes with a red pig- 
ment obtained from arnotto, and of employ- 
ing the black juice of the genipa on other 
parts of the body exposed to the air, is com- 
mon to both sexes. 

The clothing consists for both sexes alike 
of a loose tunic derived from the uncu of the 
Incas. This sac is woven by the women, as 
is also the loose pocket or wallet in which 
they keep the various articles of their toilet-— 
a comb made of thorns of the palm, a little 
arnotto made into a paste, the halt of a genipa- 
apple, a bit of looking-glass framed in wood, 
a ball of thread, a bit of wax, a small tweeze 
for pulling out stray hairs, made of the two 
valves of the mutilus ; a snuff-box contrived 
out of the shell of a helix stopped with a plug 
of cotton, and containing tobacco which has 
been gathered in its green condition and 
ground fine ; and lastly a snuff-taking instru- 
ment consisting of two bits of reed, each a 


* 


little more than an inch long, or of the arm 


bones of an ape joined together with black 
wax at an acute angle. Those among them 
who are happy enough to possess a knife, a 


pair of scissors, a few fish-hooks or needles of 


European manufacture, keep them in their 
wallet mixed with the articles just enumer- 
ated. 

Both sexes wear their hair behind like a 
horse’s tail, but cut squarely across the fore- 
head just above the eyes. 
any One belonging to them they shave the 
head in token of mourning. Gold and pre- 
cious stones are despised by them, or alto- 
gether unknown. ‘The only jewel of any in- 


trinsic value which enhances the simplicity of 


their costume is a piece of silver money flat- 
tened between two stones so as to increase its 
size. They make a hole in this and suspend 
it to the cartilage of their nostrils. With 
this, they wear necklaces made of glass beads, 
berries of the cedar, seeds of the styrax, the 


skins of brilliant-colored birds, the beaks of 


the toucan, the claws of the tapir, and even 
the pods of vanilla strung on a thread. 

The houses of the Antis are always built 
by the side of a stream in the interior, apart 
from one another, and half concealed by the 
curtain of vegetation. They purposely avoid 
prominent places and the shores of the great 
rivers, where their neighbors passing up and 
down would not fail to make a halt for pur- 
poses of pillage and extortion. These houses 
or huts are low structures in which it is hardly 
possible to enter without stooping. They are 
oval in form, thatched with stubble or plaited 
reeds, supported by stakes fixed in the ground 
six inches apart. Heaps of ashes and ex- 
tinguished embers, bones and even carcasses 
of animals, peelings of fruits and roots, cover 
the ground with a thick litter, 

The national weapons are the club and bow 
and arrows. Barbed or three-pointed arrows 
are used by the fisher to surprise the fish in 
running waters; other arrows with the points 
made of palm wood or with a lance of bamboo, 
are employed by the hunter against birds and 
quadrupeds, or, if need be, against his fellow- 
man. Sometimes the Antis poison by means 
of the barbascum (Menispermum cocculus) the 
creeks and bays. ‘The roots of the Menisper- 
mum, which whitens the water like chalk or 
soap, makes the fish temporarily drunk. It 
rises to the surface of the water with its belly 
upwards, and in a state of unconsciousness, 
which enables the fisher to catch it with his 
hands. 

The pottery of the Antis is coarsely made, 
painted and varnished. Their household uten- 
sils are contrived out of the spoils of animals. 


They have spoons made of mussel-shells or of 


the skull of an ape. Rasps for manioc are sup- 
plied by the bony tongue of a species of crab, 
fans made from the tail-feathers of hoccos and 
penelopes ; and reels fashioned from the dorsal 
fin of a certain fish. Their drinking vessels 
are the halves of calabashes, which they var 
nish on the outside and upon which they en- 
grave rude designs. 

Living apart from each other and in fami- 
lies or isolated couples, these indigenes are 
governed by no other laws than those of their 
own good pleasure. 

At the death of an Antis, his relations and 
friends assemble in the house, take up the 
corpse which is wrapped in its tunic, and 
throw itin theriver. ‘Chat done, they proceed 
methodically to the destruction of the dwell- 


On the death of 


ing of the deceased, they break his bow a 
arrows and his crockery, scatter the ashes 
his hearth, plunder his plantation, cut doy 
to the level of the ground the trees which - 
bad planted, and end the business by setti 
his house on fire. Henceforth the place is 1 
puted unclean ; every one passing near avoi 
it. ; 

The creed of the Antis is a singular mi 
ture of Brahminical tenets, of the worship 
the Parsees, and of Catholicism imported | 
the missionaries. They make of the’san al 
of fire, of Christ and of Pachacamae, of t. 
Virgin Mary and the moon, of stars a 
saints, astrange salmagundi. From this the 
springs, in the shape of vague notions it 
true, some idea of the power of the Suprer 
Being, and a life of reward or punishme 
after death. 

The Antis nation, strangely reduced 
number, counts at present no more than eig 
or nine hundred men. . 

At Bitoricaya, the boundary of the territo 
of the Antis, they were introduced to sor 
Chontaquiros, who for a payment of thr 
knives to each man of the crew, undertook 
conduct them to Paruitcha, 180 miles distar 
where their territory ended, and that of t 
Conibo nation commenced. 

The Chontaquiros as a race are very simil 
to the Antis, but, inhabiting a section of cou 
try where provisions are more abundant, the 
physical powers are better developed. 

While passing through the country of t! 
Conibos, observing a dwelling surround 
with Banana trees, they pulled to shore 
hopes of obtaining some of the fruit. Abo 
a dozen of the natives came from under t 
shade of the trees, and exclaiming and ges 
culating in a scared and bewildered mann 
signed to them to return into the stream. 4 
no notice was taken of this order, the m: 
struck the ground with their bows, and spo! 
in a menacing way, whilst the women utter 
sharp cries and waved their arms. One o 
woman ran forward, and looking them steadi 
in the eye, spit two or three times in the rive 

On their landing, the men and women fi 
towards the dwelling, uttering dreadful cri¢ 
The travellers followed, and after they h: 
calmed the agitation of the excited nativ 
received this curious explanation-of their i 
hospitable reception. 

‘bree days before, they said, a canoe 
Indians had arrived, who were escaping fro 
the small-pox which was then raging among 
their people. This news had greatly terrifi 
them, and seeing the strangers approach wea 
ing beads. and strange garments, they hi: 
taken them for evil genii sent by Yurima, tl 
spirit of darkness, to bring the epidemic in 
the country. Of all the scourges to whi 
the native Indians are subject, they dre: 
most the small-pox. So many individua 
families, and whole tribes have fallen victir 
to it, that they think it useless to strugg 
against it. On the first symptoms of f! 
cutaneous eruption appearing, when the fev 
begins to burn, they run to the river, plun; 
into the water up to the chin, and rema 
until the cold reaction takes place. 

* Our author thinks it is to the small-pox : 
much as to any other cause, must be attribut 
the great reduction in number of the India 
inhabiting the upper Amazon and its branche 
Of 127 tribes located there in the 17th ce 
tury, there now remain hardly 29. 


(To be continued.) hi a 


For “The Friend.” 


Thomas Chalkley, 
(Continued from page 269.) 


‘How important it is tbat children, especi- 
ly the boys and young men of our Society, 
;ould be early instructed by their parents or 
we-takers, in the sinfulness of war, and of 
sing weapons of any kind as a means of self- 
sfence against man. 

War has ever been looked upon by Friends 
jentirely wrong, and completely at variance 
ith the commandment of God, “ Thou shalt 
ot kill.” It is one of the most important tes- 
monies which, from the very foundation of 
ie Society, has been faithfully upheld by the 
reater part of its members; they have felt 
iat in no way whatever could they partici- 
ate in it, either by fighting. paying fines, 
rocuring substitutes, or in aiding toward the 
‘aintenance of an army; neither could they 
vel it right, to reap advantages which might 
tise from the sale of articles which would in 
ay way advance the cause, but many suffered 
ae taking of their goods, and imprisonment, 
ather than yield to what they knew was 
‘rong in the sight of the Almighty. 

Thomas Chalkley in his journal, alludes to 
time when he was pressed or carried upon 
‘man of war, when in the 20th year of bis 
ge, and in his own words relates the follow- 
1g: 

**T was put down into the hold in the dark, 
ot having anything to lie upon but casks; 
nd what made it worse to me, I was among 
ticked, debauched men; and as we were shut 
'p in darkness, so was their conversation dark 
nd very evil. In the morning, for which I 
mnged more than the watchman, the lieu- 
enant called us up on deck, and examined 
8, whether we were willing to serve the king? 
Te called me to him and asked me, if I was 
villing to serve his majesty? I answered, 
hat I was willing to serve him in my busi- 
‘ess, and according to my conscience; but as 
or war or fighting, Christ had forbidden it in 
‘is excellent sermon on the mount; and for 
hat reason I could not bear arms, or be in- 
trumental to destroy or kill men. Then the 
‘eutenant looked on me, and on the people, 
snd said, ‘Gentlemen, what shall we do with 
his fellow? he swears he will not fight.’ The 
‘ommander of the vessel made answer, ‘ No, 
10, he will neither swear nor fight.’ Upon 
vhich they turned me on shore. I was thank- 
ull was delivered out of their hands; and my 
ender parents were glad to see me again.” 

We are here reminded of the verse in the 
ieriptures, Proy. iii. 6: ‘In all thy ways ac- 
snowledge Him, and He shall direct thy 
paths ;” also, “Fear the Lord, and depart 
rom evil.” 
| Weshall see as we proceed with the journal 
Thomas Chalkley, that he still had much 
io contend with, and that the world yet had 
many charms for him; but “the mercy of God 
mdureth forever,” and although he felt for a 
season as though he were forsaken, yet God 
itill watched over him, else the enemy of his 
soul would have gained control over him, in 
xeeping him from turning unto the Lord, 
rom whom alone help can be obtained. 

His journal resumes; “ As I grew in years, 
she world began to take too much root in me; 
and my unwearied enemy would tell me that 
't was lawful enough, and indeed I see that 


ae knoweth unlawful things will not take; 


THH FRIEND. 


and here I had been lost if God had not been 
gracious tome. But He, in whose presence 
I delighted, withdrew, and deprived me of 
that enjoyment which was grateful and com- 
fortable above all things to my soul. Then 
did I pray with tears, Oh, that it might be 
with me as it was at other times before! and 
I was willing to let the world go, rather than 
grace, and God’s glory. The Psalmist saith, 
‘No good thing will He withhold from them 
that wall uprightly.’ 

“ About this time there was a great concern 
on my mind, rightly to distinguish between 
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For “The Friend.” 
Hakayit Abdulla. 
(Continued from page 293.) 

Abdulla gives a lively account of his cure 
of a dropsical affection by being tapped. At 
the house of an English resident at Singa- 
pore named Morgan, he met with a surgeon 
of the East India Company travelling for his 
health, who undertook to relieve him. He 
says: 

cf My heart jumped at this; so I said, ‘Very 
well, let me have the medicine to cure me.’ 
To this he answered,,with asmile, that he 


the voice of Christ, and the whisperings of|would not give me medicine, but that he 


Satan ; and thus it opened to me: that Christ, 
the truth, always speaketh good and for a 
good end, and that there is divine life to the 
soul in this speaking; but the devil never 
speaks good, unless sometimes*for a bad end, 
and then not good in reality, only colored 
with good or a fair show. 

“Keeping under this exercise, the Lord 
appeared to me again, and many times re- 
freshed. my heart with his goodness. When 
I was in my business amongst men, I wit- 
nessed the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, to be 
near me; which was more to me than all the 
world, or the riches, glory and beauty of it. 
The love of God being so sweet to my soul 
and spirit; my breathings, prayers and suppli- 
cations, were to the Lord, that my neighbors, 
acquaintances, and relations, might also par- 
take of the like precious faith and love which 
I enjoyed ; and that the children of men might 
answer that great and good end for which the 
Lord created them; which is, that glory, 
honor, and praise, might ascend and be given 
to Him. 

“T had such a sense and fear of dishonoring 
God, that I often, with tears, cried, Never let 
me live to dishonor Thee. Oh! it had been 
better for me that I had never been born, than 
that I should live to dishonor thee, or wilfully 
reproach the name of Christ, who, with the 
Father, is only worthy of divine honor. 

“Tn this concern I felt the gospel power of 
our Lord Jesus Christ to work upon my soul, 
and the word of God was as a seed in my 
heart, growing and opening in me, speaking 
to me, and making my understanding fruitful 
in the things of his kingdom; and in that 
ability which was given me of God, through 
his grace and Holy Spirit, I exhorted people 
to repentance and amendment of life; and I 
always humbly desired the help and divine 
influence of God’s eternal Word therein. Oh! 
I did fervently pray that I might minister 
the gospel in the power of Jesus; for I clearly 
discerned in the light of the Son of God, that 
all ministering out of Christ’s power was 
neither edifying nor efficacious unto souls; 
therefore I did earnestly beseech God for the 
continuance of his Spirit, that I might be en- 


would tap me, by which operation I would 
be well at once.” ‘But,’ said I, ‘how do you 
take out the liquid?’ He replied to this, that 
he pierced them a little, so as not to hurt 
them, when the liquid came out. But when I 
heard of his piercing them, I became afraid of 
dying. He now told me not to be afraid of 
dying, for he would place 1,000 dollars in the 
court as an earnest of his promise. And when 
I heard this, it occurred to me that 100,000 dol- 
lars were not equal to my life. So I left him 
and went to Mr. Morgan. This gentleman 
asked me what the doctor said about it. I now 
understood for the first time that the gentle- 
man was a doctor; so I told him all about it. 
When he asked me where I could have better 
luck, for he was the chief physician, travel- 
ling for his health; he was worth a thousand 
of those to be got here; adding, ‘You had 
better trust him; he is very clever, he has 
worked miracles; so you would do well to 
listen to him.’ And when [ heard his advice, 
I faltered, half believing, half fearing. So I 
went back to the doctor, who asked me if he 
should perform the operation at once; but I 
told him to wait till I had spoken to Mr. 
Thomsen, asI knew him well. To this he 
replied, ‘ Very good; but be quick, as in three 
days I wish to sail.’ To this I replied, ‘ Very 
good; but let me go now.’ He followed me 
to the stairs, when I perceived that he was a 
little lame, which made me look ; and when 
he saw me scanning his feet, he smiled, asking 
me at the same time what I was looking at 
his feet for. I replied, for nothing. He then 
took off his stocking, when I saw that it was 
a timber foot, joined to his leg, but his knee 
was the same as ours. He then told me that 
his leg had been broken by a cannon ball in 
a battle in Bengal, and the part cut off had 
been replaced by a wooden model. This as- 
tonished me greatly, when I look at the con- 
trivances of Europeans. Life only they can- 
not restore, but all the rest.” 

‘*So I bade him good bye, and went away 
to Mr. Thomsen, letting him know all the 
circumstances. He then told me, ‘Where 
will you have such a chance again? How 
much would you not have to spend if you got 


abled to’ preach the gospel in the power of|others to do it? Further, he is eminent in 


Christ Jesus. The concern that was upon me 
on this-account at that time, is hard to be ex- 
pressed in words.” 


all that relates to the bodies of men. So go 
quickly to him, whilst he is here. I told him 
then that I was dreadfully afraid that some 


Thus, through early yielding obedience to|mischief might be done me. To this he re- 


the will of God, and seeking unto Him alone|plied, ‘Don’t be afraid. 


Don’t you know he 


for ability faithfully to perform his duty, as|gets a salary from the Company of thousands 
from time to time it was made clear unto|a month? So you had better trust him.’ I 
him, he was prepared by the Lord to go forth|could not deny this; and it is true I heard 
whilst in the freshness and vigor of early|his words, but yet I was afraid.” 


manhood to call others to repentance, and to 


‘‘So I returned homein great trouble about 


proclaim “the good tidings of great joy,” in|this, and brooded over the matter. And there 
: preaching salvation through our Lord and|was a countryman of mine living with me, to 
ae hurts many with lawful things, with whom| Saviour Jesus Christ. 


(To be continued.) 


whom I related my difficulties. And when he 
had heard all, he advised me to have nothing 


Neen nee ne 


to do with the business, as it was the custom 
with Europeans to kill one and cure another ; 
and further, were my father, mother, and wife 
to get wind of it at Malacca, how grieved 
would they not be. In other modes he set to 
dissuade me, till I was half frantic at my 
having let him into my council.” 

The next day he called on the surgeon and 
thus describes what took place. 

‘Directly we met, he asked me if I wished 
the operation to be performed, and I told him 
yes. He then went into his room, and opened 
a box, when I saw twenties of knives of va- 
rious kinds, and of great sharpness; some 
were crooked, others like saws. So he said 
to me, ‘Sit there, and don’t be afraid; it is 
only for a moment.’ TI then said to him, 
‘There is a countryman of mine outside ; al- 
low him to be with me, to see the affair.’ To 
this he assented. On his coming to me, and 
in the midst of our conversation, the doctor 
had got a thin pointed knife, which he held 
in his fingers. He then said, ‘Let me see you;’ 
and when he had seen me, he told me again 
not to be afraid, as my friend should see also. 
My body now trembled with fear. He then 
pressed the knife in slowly, creating a sensa- 
tion as if I were bitten by ants. He then un- 
screwed the handle, so that the blade re- 
mained inside. On this the liquid gushed out, 
when the doctor placed a vessel to hold the 
contents. The draining continued for about 
a quarter ofan hour. He then told me to walk 
backwards and forwards, when the liquid still 
ran. At last it stopped. He then took some 
cotton, and mixing it with medicine, I found 
that my complaint was gone; I felt as I used 
to be. The liquid taken from me was like 
drinking water, without smell, and colorless. 
My pleasure was so great that I cannot de- 
scribe it. I felt as one dead risen to life again.’ 

“On the morrow I went again to see the 
doctor, and when he saw me he laughed, say- 
ing, ‘Is Abdulla not dead? And he saw that 
I was better. And it was seen that near the 
spot where I was pierced there was a swelling. 
And, on the day before, be had pierced below 
this, and because of the little skin a sore had 
gathered. He then said that he was about to 
sail on the morrow, but that he would give 
me a note, as in three months the complaint 
would return; so this was to show to the 
local surgeon, that he might know how to 
treat me. So I took the note with a thousand 
thanks for his assistance. I felt if I had been 
a rich man that I would have given him 500 
dollars for healing me. So on the morrow he 
was to sail, I then brought 300 mangosteens 
and four bags of halwa, and took them asa 
present to him. And when he saw these he 
laughed, saying he could not take them, but 
that he would buy them. It was not for these 
that he doctored me. So he brought out the 
money to pay me; but I would not take it, 
till | wept and begged hard of him. At last 
he said, ‘Never mind, I will take your pre- 
sent, for I see that you are one that’ean re- 
turn a kindness.’ ” 

The halwa here spoken of, is an Arabie con- 
fection, made of Camel’s milk, sugar, &e.” 

(To be continued.) 


May every proof of Divine regard be blessed 


THE FRIEND. 


Selected. 
HORA NOVISSIMA. 


BY HORATIUS BONAR. 


- Far down the ages now, 
Her journey well nigh done, 
The pilgrim church pursues her way 
In haste to reach the crown. 


The story of the past 
Comes up before her view; 
How well it seems to suit her still, 
Old, and yet ever new. 


’Tis the same story still, 
Of sin and weariness, 

Of Grace and love still flowing down 
To pardon and to bless. 


’Tis the old sorrow still, 
The brier and the thorn; 

And ’tis the same old solace yet— 
The hope of coming morn. 


No wider is the gate, 
No broader is the way, 

No smoother is the ancient path 
That leads to light and day. 


No lighter is the load 
Beneath whose weight we cry, 
No tamer grows the rebel flesh, 
Nor less our enemy, 


No sweeter is the cup, 
Nor less our lot of ill; 
’Twas tribulation ages since, 
’Tis tribulation still. . 


No greener are the rocks, 
No fresher flow the rills, 
No roses in the wilds appear 

No vines upon the hills. _ 


Still dark the sky above 
And sharp the desert air, 

Tis wide bleak desolation round, 
And shadow everywhere. 


Dawn lingers on yon cliff; 
But, oh! slow to spring! 
Morning still nestles on yon wave, 
Afraid to try its wing. 


No slacker grows the fight, 
No feebler is the foe, 

No less the need of armor tried, 
Of shield, and spear, and bow. 


Nor less we feel the blank 
Of earth’s still absent King; 
Whose presence is of all our bliss, 
The everlasting spring. 


Thus onward still we press, 
Through evil and through good, 
Through pain, and poverty, and want, 
Through peril and through blood. 


Still faithful to our God, 
And to our Captain true ; 

We follow where he leads the way, 
The kingdom in our view. 


Selected. 
“TF GOD SHALL BLESS ME SO.” 


In years long past, I said, if God shall give 
Me certain blessings—cause my path to lead 
Through ways of comfort—grant me long to live, 
And strength sufficient for life’s utmost need, 
Much joy shall surely through these channels flow ; 
If God shall bless me so. 


Friends and fair honors should He grant me these, 
Home love, and children, and some skill to grasp 
From the rich world its opportunities— 
What more could heart desire ; or full hands clasp? 
Surely my life like some glad tune shall go, 
If God shall bless me so, 


to me, and may I be preserved from desiring | But now I say, “If God shall grant me heaven ;” 


that the thorns in the flesh, the méssengers of 


And so end there. If I at length may come 


Satan, which are in mercy permitted to buffet| "te His presence who Himself hath given, 


me, should be removed until they have done} jy 


that for which they are designed.— 7. Shillitoe, 


All better gifts must lie in that vast sum, 
o good thing there shall be withheld I know, 
If God shall bless me so. 


‘jin the Arctic regions and Siberia. 


-|world we shall have trouble. 


The Ivory Trade.—England imports ab 
550 tons of ivory annually, of which 270 to 
are retained for home consumption. T 
Sheffield cutlers alone use, every year, 1 
tons in their manufactories. Immediate 
after the Frenco-German war, the price 
ivory made a considerable advance. Lar 
Zanzibar tusks were bought at public sales 

In 1856, at from £39 to £42 apiece. 

In 1869, at from £41 to £44 apiece. 

In 1872, at from £58 to £61 apiece. : 

In 1873, at from £68 to £72 apiece. 

In 1874, at from £53 to £58 apiece. 

Single tusks vary in weight from 1 to 1 
pounds. The average weight of tusks is abo 
28 pounds. ‘To furnish the ivory which 
imported into England, 44,000 elephants a 
annually sacrificed. When we consider he 
much ivory is imported to other countries \ 
may get an idea of the war upon these mai 
moth quadrupeds which is continually cz 
ried on. ; 

Bombay and Zanzibar export yearly 1 
tons. - 

‘Alexandria and Malta export yearly 1 
tons. 

The west coast of Africa exports year 
140 tons. 

Cape of Good Hope exports yearly 50 to1 

Mozambique exports yearly 20 tons. 

Ivory comes into Bombay from all t 
Southern countries of Asia and the west coe 
of Africa. Much of it is shipped to Indi: 
and Chinese markets, and the remainder 
sent to Europe. Alexandria and Malta 1 
ceive ivory from Northern and Central Afric 
from Egypt and the countries bordering « 
the Nile. The largest tusks are yielded | 
the African elephant, and are exported fro 
Zanzibar. They afford ivory of a very fi 
quality. It is opaque, soft and easy to wor 
and free from cracks and other defects. T. 
ivory which comes from Ambriz, the Gabo 
river and posts south of the Equator is call 
“silver gray,” and retains its whiteness wh 
exposed to the atmosphere, never yellowi: 
with age, as does the Asiatic and East Afric: 
product. It is more valuable than any oth 
ivory in the market. Tusks from Siam a 
much sought after for carvings and orname 
tal work, as they are soft, fine-grained ai 
translucent. 

Tusks which come from Mozambique a 
the Cape of Good Hope seldom go abo 
seventy pounds in weight each. From tir 
to time a few tons of fossil ivory are collect 
This 
obtained from elephants that are found i 
bedded in ice, where they have been presery 
for unknown ages. The animals discover 
in this situation are covered with hair anda 
of mammoth size. Some of their tusks a 
in as fine condition for working as the best 
modern ivory. 


Extract from a letter of Richard Shacklet 
to a Cousin.—Our stay here is very uncertai 
and whatever part we act in this world, in th 
If we subrr 
in true humility and resignation to the pow 
of Truth, so as that self become of no reput 
tion, and we be willing to be any thing 
nothing; then shall we be objects of divi) 
regard and notice, and we shall find a sui 
ciency of best help to be near, to enable us 
discharge one little duty after another. B 
if we withhold, keep back and preserve ali 
that which is appointed for destruction ; tei 


izing and tampering with the spirit of the 
‘ld, in any of its various modes of allure- 
t, we shall be of the lame and blind, crip- 
3 in religion, not firm and strong to bear 
ark of the Testimony, not coming up in 
ranks, neither helpful to others, nor com- 
pable in ourselves. In the day of outward 
2 and prosperity, the conscious sense of our 
iissness will prove a disagreeable alloy, and 
e off from the relish of the most pleasing 
sations; and in the time of adversity it 
l add a sting to the sting of affliction, and 
bitter the bitter cup. 


Varming, a Dull Business—Talking with a 
*y bright and ambitious young woman, a 
mer’s daughter, where we stopped over 
“ht, she said farming was a dull sort of life. 
Tes,” said a young man of twenty-one years, 
1ere is noincentive to work. It is all hum- 
im, routine, and hard work—no relaxation 
effort and nothing to stimulate the mind.” 
“What nonsense,” we replied, “There is 
sxrything for a stimulus. Each farm is a 
irld itself, about which those who have 
ed upon it know little or nothing, compara- 
ely. Suppose, for example, we were to ask 
w many kinds of grasses—real grasses— 
ow on your farm. Could you tell us, with 
“ir correct names, habits and bistory! Sup- 
se we ask you how many species of plants 
» indigenous on your farm, and the names 
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Assyrian Libraries. 

Recent Assyrian discoveries seem to con- 
firm the old saying that there is nothing new 
under the sun. Four thousand years ago the 
Babylonians possessed libraries, librarians, 
catalogues, and book-shelves, though the 
greater part of their books were written on 
clay instead of on paper. Papyrus was occa- 
sionally used; but generally the Babylonian 
book was an oblong piece of clay, which was 
stamped on both sides with a metal stylus, 
and then hardened in the fire. So minute are 
the characters engraved upon it that it is diffi- 
cult to imagine how they could have been im- 
pressed without a magnifying glass; and, as 
a crystal lens was actually found by — Lay- 
ard, on the site of Nineveh, it would seem that 
magnifying glasses were known at an early 
date. Specimens of these clay-tablets—“ lateres 
coctiles,” as Pliny calls them—may be seen in 
the British Museum. Every great city of 
Babylonia and Assyria had at least onelibrary, 
which was stowed away in a chamber of the 
king’s palace, and placed at the public service. 
We gain some idea of the extent to which 
education was spread from the frequently- 
recurring statement that the libraries were 
formed for the use of “the people.” The 
oldest libraries were those of Babylonia, the 
mother country of the civilization of Western 
Asia. Those of Assyria were established in 
imitation of the earlier ones of Chaldea, and 


those plants, time of flowering, color of the books with which they were stocked were 


wers, soil, and locality in which they grow. 
uuld you tell us? Suppose we were to ask 


a how many species of birds visit your farm: 


ary year, the time of their arrival and de- 
rture, their habits while with you, their 
mes and their habits while absent from 
ur locality the balance of the year. Could 
a tell us? Suppose we ask you how many 
ecies of insects are to be found on your 
*m ; their names, history, habits; whether in- 
‘ious to you or not; upon what trees or 
ants they live; when and how often they 
pear and how long they stay. Could you 
lus? Suppose we ask you to show us 
ecimens of the grasses and other plants, the 
rds, insects, &c., which may be gathered 
thin your boundary fences. Could you 
ow them to us? And yet, if you were to 
dertake to acquire the knowledge we have 
ggested by these enquiries, you would find 
ur life too short. Yet the knowledge you 
in, the interest you would soon take in it, 
d the knowledge of your own impotency 
ua would acquire, would prove to you that 
is not the farm that is the dull place, but it 
you who are dull.”— Rural New Yorker. 


Selected. 

Too many are contented without witness- 

the frequent renewings of Divine love, in 
hich only there is life; if they are but pre- 
rved from gross evils and go on in prosperity, 
ey sit down easy and think all is well; but 
, that they may not, when too late, find 
eir mistake, and that they have pleased them- 


lves with favors which they have unthank-|¢onfined to the contents of the libraries of|each year was named. 


lly received, and so stopped short of greater, 
- not desiring them, and more frequently 
an the day, waiting to know the renewings 
that life, without which there is no life to 
e truly begotten children, and which would 
ow them, not only what they ought to do, 
t would give them strength to do it.— 
ying expressions of Sarah Morris in Piety 
romoted. 


mostly copies or later editions of Babylonian 
works. Assyria was originally a dependency 
of the Southern Empire ; its rise was coeval 
with the decline of Babylonia, and its civiliza- 
tion was derived from the latter country. The 
primitive population of Babylon spoke an 
agglutinative language, allied to the idioms 
of the modern Fins or Tartars. It was they 
who invented the cuneiform or arrow-headed 
system of writing, and founded the great cities 
of Chaldea. Their literature was very exten- 
sive, and required libraries in which to be pre- 
served. Ata date anterior to 2,000 B. c. they 
were conquered by Semites from the West, 
who appropriated their culture and gyadnually 
succeeded in extirpating their language. This 
language is termed Accadian, and it became 
to the Semites of Babylonia and Assyria what 
the Latin language was to the scholars of 
Medieval Europe. Their science and litera- 
ture were locked up in this dead tongue, and 
even in practical life a knowledge of it was 
needed when legal precedents or ancient leases 
and contracts were in question. Down to the 
last days of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
Empires, every educated man had to be ac- 
quainted with this extinct language. For this 
purpose grammars, dictionaries, and phrase- 
books of Accadian and Semitic Assyrian were 
compiled, and works written in Accadian were 
provided’ with an Assyrian translation, which 
was sometimes in a parallel column, and some- 
times interlinear. 

Babylonia has not yet been excavated, and 
our knowledge of these libraries is accordingly 


Sennacherib and his grandson, Assurbani-pal, 
or Sardanapalus, the larger part of which has 
been brought from Nineveh to the British 
Museum. Most of the works in the Museum 
are later editions of older Babylonian texts ; 
very often there are several editions of the 
same texts, and where the original had be- 
come illegible the copyist wrote “lacuna” or 
“recent lacuna,” When a work was translated 


from Accadian, the Accadian text was almost. 
invariably given; and to these translations, 

together with the grammars, dictionaries, 

and phrase-books already alluded to, modern 

scholars owe the recovery of the long-lost lan- 

guage of Accad. Among the most curious of 
these works is a long one, in seventy tablets 

or books, on astronomy and astrology, which 

was drawn up for a Babylonian monarch, who 

reigned about 2000 B. co. The catalogue of 
this work mentions separate treatises on the 

pole-star, on comets, on the movements of 
Venus, &c., and at the end tells the reader to 

write down the number of the table he wishes 

to consult, and the librarian will thereupon 

hand it to him. Even at this remote epoch, 

therefore, the modern system, of registering 

books was in use; indeed, every tablet had its 

press:mark. Besides the astrological tablets, 

there is a long work on omens, with formula 

for averting witchcraft or practising sorcery, 

which seems to be extremely ancient, as well 

as a large collection of hymns to the gods, 

which formed the ritual of the Accadians. 

Many of the passages in these hymns remind 

us of the Hebrew psalms, Closely connected 

with the hymns are old legends and epics, 

which are thrown into a poetical form. One 

of these epics came from Erech, and consisted 

of twelve books, each answering to a sign of 
the Zodiac, and relating to the adventures of 
a solar hero. The books were originally in- 

dependent lays, and the eleventh is the story 

of the Deluge, which bears a remarkable re- 

semblance to the account in Genesis. Another 

group of legends contains one which describes 

very fully the building of the Tower of Babel; 

while a, third group presents us with a his- 

tory of the Creation and the Fall of Man, 

similar to that of the Bible. -More details, 

however, are furnished than can be found in 

the Mosaic narrative, and an account is also 

given of the war of the evil spirits against the 

gods. A very interesting legend describes 

the descent of the Goddess Istar into Hades, 

and another tells how the seven wicked spirits 

fought against the Moon. 

But all this is but a small portion of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian literature now in 
the British Museum. There are works on 
agriculture, collections of ancient proverbs, 
tables of laws and precedents, contracts and 
leases, public despatches and private corre- 
spondence, prayers and feast fables, didactic 
treatises and hints on government, tables of 
cube-roots and other mathematical formule, 
lists of animals and stones, of countries and 
towns, of gods and temples, of foreign pro- 
ducts and classes of persons, and, above all, 
annals and other historical documents. One 
of the latter is a catalogue of the kings and 
dynasties of Babylonia ; another an account of 
the relations between Assyria and its northern 
neighbor from the earliest times, while the re- 
maining texts describe historical incidents of 
the reign of former monarchs. None are so 
important, however, as the lists of the As- 
syrian eponymes, that is, officers after whom 
These lists are, of 
course, of purely Assyrian origin, and they 
have enabled scholars to restore the chrono- 
logy of Assyria (and thereby of Judea also) 
with absolute precision from the tenth cen- 
tury B. C. 

The librarians were called “The Men of 
the Written Tablets.” The first librarian of 
whom we know was a certain Mul. Anna, the 
son of Gandhu. His signet-cylinder is now in 
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Europe, and we learn from it that he presided |from which it springs. Silence makes people 


over the library of an early Accadian King 
of Ur. Uris the city mentioned in Genesis 
as the birthplace of Abraham, and the signet 
must be assigned toa very ancient date— 
more than 4,000 years ago. Such is the an- 
tiquity of the office of librarian, and of the 
respect paid to books.—London Bookseller. 


Nilence in Mectings. 

A series of articles have been published in 
the National Baptist, over the nom de plume of 
“ Levi Philetus Dobbs,” in which some of the 
defects and errors which the author has ob- 
served, are satirized with considerable humor. 
Some of these are in the form of letters from 
“ Antipode,” professing to describe a condition 
of things there, the reverse of that which he 
criticises among his people at home. The 
following is one of this number. 

. “In frequenting various religious ‘assem- 
blies, | am much impressed with the intervals 
of silence. Struck with this phenomena, I 
remarked to an intelligent citizen, “This is 
a new thing to me, this matter of silence. In 
my country the one golden principle on all 
such occasions is, perpetual utterance. On the 
Sabbath, the organ is called into exercise, be- 
ginning its labors at the earliest practicable 
moment, and continuing to the ‘Amen. If 
there are any chinks between the services, this 
indefatigable auxiliary fills them up. While 
the people are waiting for the minister, there 
is a voluntary, (though it is involuntary so far 
as the audience are concerned.) Before the 
singing of the hymn, it is the same. Then, 
between the several verses of the hymn, oc- 
curs what is called an ‘interlude ;’ of course 
it is of no use to any one; but it serves the 
purpose of preventing the much-dreaded si- 
lence. 

“The same in the Sunday-school. 

“But I think that the most triumphant 
annihilation of silence is in the prayer-meet- 
ing. Ifthere isa moment during which some 
one is not praying, or singing, it is taken for 
granted that the time.is wasted, and that a 
grave sin is committed. Up rises some one 
and begins, ‘I have nothing particular to say, 
brethren and sisters, but 1 can’t bear to have 
the time wasted’—as if there could be any 
more wicked waste of time than for a man to 
talk when he bas nothing to say. People do 
not exactly say in so many words to the Lord 
in prayer, ‘O Lord, we have nothing to say, 
but we want to improve the time:’ but really 
it amounts to that. If nobody speaks or 
prays, the minister givesoutahymn. Then, 
if there is still a moment’s silence, he begins 
to scold, ‘Is there no one here who loves his 
Saviour? No one who can say a word for his 
blessed Lord? No one who can pray? Then 
we will close the meeting!’” Receive the 
benediction.’ ” 

“The citizen replied: ‘It appears to us that 
there is nothing more impressive sometimes 
than silence. It is often the offspring of pro- 
found emotion. When some one has spoken 
or prayed under the impulse of deep feeling, 
it frequently happens that every one realizes 
the inadequacy of words. ‘Thoughts too 
great for utterance’ is not with us a mere 
form of speech; it means something. We 
remember that scripture, ‘There was silence 
in heaven about the space of half an hour,’ 
John does not add, ‘Then an angel got up 
and said: I can’t bear to have the time wast- 
ed!’ And this stillness deepens the emotion 


think, when words would only scatter their 
thoughts, 

‘‘ And, moreover, we believe in the guid- 
ance of the Spirit. To speak when the Spirit 
does not move to utterance, is as much a sin 
as to keep silence when he urges speech. 

‘‘We believe, too, that by keeping silence 
in meeting, people learn to keep silence else- 
where; and there is no-knowing the good 
that has come in this way to homes and famil- 
ies. 

“Tn fact, we go on the principle that speech 
is silver, silence is golden. Many men have 
attained the highest positions in the church 
and the state among us, by just holding their 
tongues. We do not think that talk needs 
any stimulus. Often and often, after a long 


steadily turned away from the temptat 
presented. But the grand adversary of m 
happiness knows, not only when and wl 
to lay his baits, but also how to employ tl 
whom he has induced to yield to his wic 
suggestions, as emissaries for beguiling otl 
into his service; and he prompted som 
Humphrey’s fellow officers, who were incr 
ing their incomes by illicit practices, to 
him with plausible arguments, why he sh 
not hesitate to conform to what was so 

tomary. 

Instead of turning a deaf ear to the v 
of the tempter, and seeking strength by pr 
to Him who is a present help in every n 
ful time, resolutely to withstand the co 
ousness of his own heart, and the wiles of 
deceiver, he again listened to the pleading 


agony of speech, do we realize the beauty of|the worldly-wise charmers, and fell into 


those words of the poet— 


. “* And silence like a poultice comes 
To heal the wounds of sound.’ ” 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
Humphrey Bache, 

‘‘ Among others in London brought under 
the convincing, converting power of the Spirit 
of Truth, and prepared to accept the self- 
denying doctrines promulgated’ by Friends, 
was Humphrey Bache. He had been a gold. 
smith, but finding his business diminished and 
much interfered with after the breaking out 
of the civil war, he relinquished it, and en- 
gaging in the service of the Parliament, he 
was appointed to oversee a company of men 
employed in throwing up fortifications around 
the city. .He appears to have been a man of 
good character, well-intentioned, and up to 
that time, strictly honest. 

Having discovered that others in similar 
stations as that he held, were in the habit of 
defrauding their employers, either by charg- 
ing for more men than they had at work, or 
by adding a few pence to their daily wages, 
with or without their knowledge, and pocket- 
ing the surplus ; he was strongly tempted to 
follow their example. He saw the wrong 
that was thus done, and for a time was re- 
strained by his sense of obligation to refrain 
from the evil; but by tampering with the temp- 
tation, his perception of right and wrong be- 
came confused, and after a hard struggle with 
his convictions, he yielded, and sacrificed his 
integrity and peace of mind, by robbing the 
government that had made him one of its 
officers. 

The satisfaction he had once had in his 
honest efforts to obtain a livelihood, was now 
destroyed by the reproofs of instruction; 
which, had he submissively yielded to them, 
would have proved the way to renewed spirit- 
ual life; but he turned away from them, and 
strove to satisfy himself with reasoning— 
suggested by Satan, who. was a liar from the 
beginning—that as the money taken belonged 
to no one in particular, there was but little 
barm in what he had done, and that it was a 
common practice with others. 

Being afterwards employed in the custom 
house, he there found that a system for robbing 
the treasury was pursued by many of the 
officers, by taking bribes to make false returns, 
&e, Though he had never thoroughly repent- 
ed of the sin into which his evil covetousness 
had before betrayed him, yet he remembered 
the bitterness of the remorse, that had, at times, 
harrowed up his soul for taking that which 
did not belong to him, and for a time he 


snare set for his feet; concluding it was 


-|worth while for him to attempt being be 


than those around him. Having once n 
yielded to brave the guilt of robbery in 01 
to increase his means, he found he had 
strength of himself to stop in his crim 
career, and he joined hands with those » 
were defrauding the revenue. Neverthe 
his long-suffering, omniscient Creator left 
not without the convictions and pleading 
his Holy Spirit; often bringing him und 
sense of the wickedness of the course he 
pursuing, and filling his heart with ang 
and fear as to the final consequences, | 
instead of closing in with these visitation 
light and mercy, he strove stoutly aga 
them, and allowed his internal strife 
dread, to sour his temper, and make hit 
source of unhappiness to his wife, and in 
whole domestic circle. Such, however, 
came the distress under which a sense of g 
caused him to pass most of his time, thai 
resolved no longer to partake of the unri; 
eous gains; and for a year before he left 
custom house, he scrupulously adhered to 
determination. 

It was about the time of his coming to 
resolution, that he was induced by curio 
to attend a meeting held in London by F: 
cis Howgill and Edward Burrough. It « 
not appear that any thing then said took ] 
of him; but he inclined to see and hear n 
of the much talked of Quakers. Not | 
after he was at a meeting held in the Ff 
and-Mouth meeting house, where George I 
KE. Burrough and F. Howgill were pres 
One of these Friends in the course of his 
mon, speaking of the necessity for every 
ciple of Christ to take up his daily cross 
follow Him, said, ‘ The carnal mind is enn 
against God. As any one comes to stan 
the cross, which is the power of God, 
enmity is broken down and reconciliatic 
witnessed. The enmity is slain by the po 
of God; by that which crosseth the ca 
mind—the light of Christ.’ This prove 
be an arrow that struck between the join’ 
Humphrey’s harness, and the swift wit: 
for God in the secret of his soul, testifie 
its truth. He was conscious that light 
repeatedly shone into his dark heart—tho 
the darkness comprehended it not—shoy 
him his sin, and reproving him for folloy 
his carnal inclinations. He was now | 
vinced that this was the Light of Christ, 
that his salvation depended on his obeying 
discoveries and requirements, however m 
these might be in the cross to his nat 
propensities ; which stood opposed to the , 
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nent of Christ, and must be crucified and 
1 before that government could be estab- 
ed over his soul. 

roused to a sense of his lost condition, 
ight to realize, in measure, the exceeding 
aness of his manifold sins, and his own 
pacity to extricate himself from the thral- 
_into which he had been brought, he was 
pily made willing to keep his attention 
1 on the measure of Divine Grace vouch- 
d to his soul; to wait upon that as the 

means of obtaining a saving knowledge 
rod, and of the things that belong to his 
‘lasting well-being, and patiently to abide 
er the transforming power of Him, whose 
it it was, to will and to do according to 
dwn good pleasure. As his sins were set 
‘re him in the light of Christ Jesus the 
iour, he saw with anguish how deeply he 
violated the divine law, by taking that 
ch did not belong to him; and also that 
sould not hope for peace, unless he restor- 
fall that he had unjustly obtained. This 
aged him into additional conflict and dis- 
ss. He shrunk from the exposure of his 
ner dishonesty, and he knew that to make 
iplete restitution, would require a half of 
‘he possessed, and leave but little for the 
port of his wife and children. 
t was a remarkable circumstance, that 
ile Humphrey Bache was struggling under 
se deep and conflicting exercises of mind, 
arly seeing what was required of him, by 
m who could alone grant forgiveness of 
4, but held back by the pleadings of pride 
I the fears relative to future ability to pro- 
ie for his family, George Fox—who does 
appear to have had previous acquaintance 
+h him—felt it required to make him a visit. 
mphrey soon began to disclose his condi- 
a to George, when the latter said to him, 
e that confesseth and forsaketh his sins, 
ll find merey.’ The poor man, sensible 
t G. Fox was greatly exercised on his ac- 
int, says, ‘The Lord reached down his right 
a of power, touched my heart with his 
ace, and made me willing to submit to his 
J, and give up the sum of money L had re. 
ved unjustly. Waiting in the Light, this 
Ss made plain to me to be near one hundred 
1 fifty pounds. But it lay on my heart to 
tore more than less. So I was made free 
the power of the Lord, and did give back 
the excise office in London, one hundred 
1 sixty pounds. Then I felt the truth of 
» words George Fox spake to me: ‘ He that 
ifesseth and forsaketh his sins, shall find 
rey ;’ for much ease, peace and refreshment 
eceived into my soul.’ 
Humphrey Bache now left the custom house 
1 returned to his former business of a gold- 
ith. As he kept upon the watch, and con- 
ued to walk in obedience to the require- 
nts of Divine Grace, he found that his 
ywth in the truth depended on his obedi- 
se, in what may be called small and foolish 
ngs; as using the plain language of thou 
1 thee to a single person, discarding com- 
ments, whether in speech or manner, and 
using to conform to the vain fashions and 
‘toms of the world. This cost him much, 
1 he often felt the power of temptation to 
n his feet out of the straight and narrow 
y. Faltering or turning aside, as he some- 
1es did, always marred his peace, and had 
be retraced with heartfelt repentance ; but 
he kept steadily under the yoke of Christ, 
liking in the light, he became established 


on the immutable foundation of prophets 
and apostles, and prepared for usefulness in 
the church. He joined in membership with 
Friends, and in 1656 a meeting was regularly 
held at his house. 

In carrying on his business, he found him- 
self restrained from making or selling rings 
or trinkets, as he was made conscious that 
they merely ministered to the pride of the 
human heart. 

When in 1662, the storm of persecution 
beat so vehemently on the defenceless heads 
of Friends, because they would keep up their 
meetings for divine worship, H. Bache shared 
—as he had repeatedly before—in the cruel 
punishments inflicted, and was thrust into a 
prison already overcrowded with his fellow- 
sufferers. Here close confinement in a de- 
praved atmosphere, so preyed upon his vital 
energies, that he did not long» survive his 
liberation ; but shortly after laid down his life 
fur the testimony of a good conscience, and 
entered upon the enjoyment of the things, 
which eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, but which 
God hath prepared for them that love Him.” 
—Friends in the Seventeenth Century, pp. 94, 
98. 


Waste.—There are ten thousand avenues 
of waste. We need only specify some. 

When good grain, useful as food for man 
‘and beast, is distilled, producing alcohol, which 
is not food for man or beast, there is waste, 
except for the useful purposes of the article. 
When men drink it and unfit themselves for 
work or for any of the duties of life, when 
they make themselves worse than useless, a 
burden to the community, there is waste. 
When land is used to raise that which is 
neither “pleasant to the sight, nor good for 
food, nor even to be desired to make one 


this labor is used by men, merely as a nar- 
‘cotic, consuming their time, defiling their 
lungs, wasting their strength, shortening their 
lives, there is waste. 

This last expression is used advisedly. It 
is the deliberate opinion of those who ought 
'to know, that a habitual smoker is as old at 
‘fifty as he would be at sixty, without the 
‘habit. In the loss of ten years there is waste. 
In the hours and hours of time spent in the 
indulgence of this habit, in a sort of narcotiz- 
ed reverie, there is waste. All this is a mere 
question of revenue, without regard to the 
loss of moral force, the blasted lives, the 
hopeless hearts, in which lies waste. 

There are many things which are useful for 
recreation, which may refresh one, occupy or 
amuse a leisure hour, and make one better 
and happier. But when these take more than 
the leisure time, when by a sort of infatuation 
they become almost the business of life, here 
also is waste. Amusement never was meant 
to live upon, any more than stimulants and 
narcotics. Here also lies waste.—Advance. 


A Good Response-—A gentleman was once 
riding in Scotland by a bleaching ground, 
where a poor woman was at work watering 
her webs of linen cloth. He asked her where 
she went to church, what she had heard on 
the preceding day, and how much she remem- 
bered. She could not even tell the text of the 
last sermon. ‘¢ And what good can the preach- 
ing do you,” said he, “if you forget it all ?” 
“ Ah, sir,” replied the poor woman, “if you 


Wise,” there is waste. When the product of 


will look at this web on the grass, you will 
see as fast as ever I put the water on it, the 
sun dries it all up, and yet, sir, I see it gets 
whiter and whiter!” 


A dumb boy gave a very excellent answer 
to the question “what is truth.” He simply 
moved his fingers in a straight line. When 
asked again “ what is falsehood,” he indicated 
in the same way a “zig zag” line. 

Follow the straight line if you would enter 
the straight and narrow way which leads to 
eternal life. 
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There is so much of outside show and ap- 
parent effect accompanying recent evangelical 
movements, that it is very natural they should 
exercise a wide-spread influence in the com- 
munity, and be accepted as true Gospel fruits 
by many persons of ardent temperament ; es- 
pecially if the religious experience of such 
has not been of a broad and solid character. 
Even those who have long known the work- 
ings of Divine Grace in their souls, and 
through obedience thereto have become in 
good degree established upon Christ Jesus, 
the unchangeable Rock of salvation, are often 
perplexed by what is going on around them. 
They would gladly welcome and rejoice in 
every thing that really tends to promote the 
spread of the Redeemer’s kingdom among 
men, and they are well aware that while 
there is but one Spirit that should actuate all 
Christians, there are “ differences of adminis- 
tration ;” yet the sensational character of 
much that now passes for “ Christian work,” 
seems to them to savor more of the activity 
and excitement of the natural man, than of 
that inward travail of spirit which they have 
known to be the path pointed out to them in 
their spiritual progress. 

We think it is safe in such cases to apply 
the rule laid down by our Saviour, when per- 
sonally on earth, “ By their fruits, ye shall 
know them: do men gather grapes of thorns 
or figs of thistles? Hven so every good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit, but a corrupt tree 
bringeth forth evil fruit.” It requires closer 
examination and more keenness of perception 
to distinguish the quality of a fruit, while 
it is still only partially developed; but when 
fully ripe, its character is apparent to-every 
observer. We believe this principle will apply 
to our examination of the movements which 
have been introduced into the Socie'y of 
Friends of latter years, of a character widely 
differing from its former operations. There 
is a show of benevolence and of extended use- 
fulness about them, very captivating—but as 
time rolls on it will be more and more mani- 
fested whether they are really of Divine or- 
dering, or whether Friends in.many places 
have allowed themselves to be drawn into a 
series of movements which are gradually lead- 
ing them away from the true Christian foun- 
dation, undermining some of the precious 
doctrines given them to uphold, and injuring 
the cause of religion in the world. 

We believe that in some neighborhoods, 
this movement has so far progressed, that its 
true character and effects are already percep- 
tible to cool-tempered and clear-sighted ob- 
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servers, both those who are members of our 
Society, and those who are not. Recent in- 
quiries of reliable and sober persons, who have 
had such opportunities of seeing and knowing 
as places their testimony above suspicion, 
have satisfied us, that those who have looked 
upon it hopefully as a means of promoting 
the influence of the Society of Friends, and of 
doing good to the world, will be greatly dis- 
appointed, rom one section of the country, 
where large additions have been made to the 
number of members—several score at a single 
meeting—we are told, that not one in ten of 
these ever comes to an ordinary week-day 
meeting or meeting for discipline, or are any- 
thing more than mere nominalmembers : that 
the tone of the discipline has been lowered, 
and the influence and. reputation of the So- 
ciety lessened in the commanity ; and that no 
corresponding advantage has accrued to those 
not in profession with us. The testimony we 
have received from other neighborhoods is to 
the same general purport. 

It would be improper at this time to men- 
tion details, which would involve allusions to 
particular individuals, but the statements we 
have received have filled us with sad forebod- 
ings as to the evil consequences that will re- 
sult to individuals and meetings, unless the 
Lord should open their eyes to see the dangers 
to which they are exposed. We feel sympathy 
with those Friends in different localities, who 
are conscious of the loss sustained by these 
things, and are endeavoring, in the ability 
vouchsafed by the Head of the Church, to up- 
hold the standard of Truth, and to be faithful 
witnesses of that which they have seen and 
tasted, and their hands have handled of the 
Word of Life. We have been renewedly per- 
suaded, that if these unflinchingly maintain 
their position, and abide in true Christian 
patience, they will be as way-marks, as a city 
set on a hill that cannot be hid, as standard- 
bearers to whom, in due season, there will be 
a gathering of those who have been feeding 
en the empty husks of profession, and are 
longing for more substantial food. It is to 
these scattered remnants that we look for 
those whom the Lord will dignify and exalt 
in His own time, and make His instruments 
in promoting the spread of righteousness in 
the earth. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forricn.—A London dispatch of 5th mo. 1st says: 
A terrible explosion occurred yesterday afternoon in 
the Bunker’s Hill colliery, North Shaffordshire, while 
the miners were at work. At midnight twelve bodies 
had been taken out. Twenty-three men are yet in the 
mine, and there is no hope that any of them will be re- 
covered alive. ‘ 

At a meeting of the Town Council of Kidderminster, 
the Secretary of the Carpet Manufacturers Association 
stated that the carpet manufacturers generally through- 
out the kingdom had decided not to send their products 
to the Philadelphia Exhibition because of the prohibi- 
tory tariff, and that a memorial to this effect would be 
forwarded to the British Minister at Washington. John 
Bright recently made some observations on free trade, at 
Birmingham, in the course of which he said it was lu- 
dicrous for the United States to invite foreign manu- 
facturers to compete at an exhibition when a protective 
tariff prevented them from competing in American 
markets. 

The South Wales Atlantic Steamship Company have 
concluded to wind up their business. 

Paul Boynton intends making a second attempt to 
swim across the channel. He intends to enter the 
water from the French coast and aim for Dover on the 
27th inst. 


A later dispatch from London says, that the loss of} 


life by the explosion in the Bunker’s Hill colliery was 
greater than was at first apprehended. Forty-one dead 
bodies had been recovered from the mine. 

St. James Hall, in Liverpool, has been destroyed by 
fire, estimated loss $150,000. 

The steamer African, from the Cape of Good Hope, 
has brought a large consignment of gold, including one 
nugget of nine pounds. 

The President of the French Commission for the 
Philadelphia Exhibition next year, states that encour- 


aging letters have been received from all parts of |325,346. The balance in the Treasury on the first it 


France. Many deputations from the metal manufac- 
turers, the merchants of Lyons, and the principal wine- 
growers of the Gironde, have visited the committee and 
promised active co-operation. 

The death is announced in Paris of the famous travel- 
ler Jean Frederic DeWaldeck, at the extraordinary age 
of one hundred and ten years. 

Minister Dufaure has drawn up regulations for the 
election of the Senate. The members of that body are 
to receive the same salary as deputies. 

London, 5th mo. 3d.—Consols 94. U.S. five per 
cents 1023 a 104. 

Liverpool.—Middlings cotton, uplands, 7 13-16d.; 
Orleans, 7d. Breadstuffs quiet and steady. 

The German Emperor has given his assent to the 
introduction of a bill abolishing religious orders in 
Prussia. 

A committee of the Prussian Diet has prepared a bill 
declaring the Old Catholics entitled to a share of the 
Roman Catholic Church cemeteries and revenues pro- 
portionate to their numbers as compared with other 
Catholics, 


Great Britain to those of Germany as though it had 
never been written. 

Legal proceedings have been commenced by the 
Prussian government for the removal of the Prince 
Bishop of Breslau, for violation of the ecclesiastical 
laws. 

A Berlin dispatch of the 1st inst. says, that the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction has introduced a bill in the 
lower house of the Diet, providing for the suppression 
of religious orders in Prussia. The existing establish- 
ments are forbidden to receive new members, and their 
present organizations must be dissolved within six 
months after the passage of the act. 

A Vienna dispatch states that violent demonstrations 
have been made against Don Alfonso, brother of the 
Spanish pretender Don Carlos, who is residing at Gratz. 
He was insulted and beaten by the rioters, and the 
police had to clear the streets with bayonets. 

The Spanish government has made full reparation 
to Germany for the outrage perpetrated by the Carlists 
on the German ship Gustav. 

It is stated that an arrangement has been made be- 
tween the leaders of the Liberal party in Belgium and 
Prince Bismarck. The latter by diplomatic pressure, 
undertakes to bring about the downfall of the Clerical 
Ministry, and the Liberals on returning to power, are 
to make laws to suppress the publication of views un- 
favorable to the German ecclesiastical policy. 

Serious troubles with the miners at Charleroi, Bel- 
gium, are reported, and riots have occurred. 

It is supposed that Dr. Rastoul and his companions, 
the French communists, who escaped from the island 
of New Caledonia have perished, as no tidings of them 
have been received, and fragments of their boat have 
been found. ; 

It is reported that Russia still urges England to send 
delegates to the International Code Conference at St. 
Petersburg, and that if England persists in a refusal, it 
is probable the whole subject will be dropped. 

A Madrid dispatch says, that a portion of the Carlist 
forces on the frontier of Navarre have revolted against 
their leaders. They demand peace and submission to 
the government of King Alfonso. On the other hand 
the Carlist Committee in London has received telegrams 
reporting victories for the Carlists in two important 
engagements. In one of them the government troops 
lost many prisoners and all their artillery. 

Unirep Srates.—A most destructive five occurred 
at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, on the 28th ult. It originated 
in a large saw-mill, from whence it quickly spread to 
the adjacent property, consuming hotels, banks, stores 
and dwellings, and making about 300 families home- 
less. The total loss is estimated at $2,500,000. 


George H. Williams having resigned the office of 


Attorney General of the United States, the President 
has tendered the position to Judge Edward Pierrepont 
who has accepted it. His appointment appears to be 
generally approved, and is considered an important ad- 
dition to the strength of the Cabinet. 


The Prussian government will treat the letter of 
sympathy addressed by the Roman Catholic Bishops of |Chicago spring wheat, $1.20; No. 1 Minnesota, $1.2 


The Public Debt of the United States 6th mo. 3 
1867, amounted to $2,678,126,603, on which the anr 
interest payable was $143,781,592. On the first 
Fourth mo. 1875, the debt was $2,133,634,778, and 
interest had been reduced to $98,002,161. It thus, 
pears that in seven years and nine months $344,491) 
of the debt was paid off, and a reduction of $45,779, 
in the yearly interest was effected. 7 

The debt statement issued on the first inst. show 
further reduction during the preceding month of ¥ 


amounted to $143,587,045, consisting of the sum he 
for redemption of special deposits $47,865,000, or 
$94 625,669.24, and currency $1,096,375.76. The ¥ 
sistant Treasurer at New York has been instructed 
sell $5,000,000 of gold during the present month. jf 
There were 374 interments in Philadelphia last wee 
including 50 of consumption and 38 inflammation 
the lungs. The mean temperature of the Fourth mon 
by the Pennsylvania Hospital record, was 47.76 dell 
the highest during the month 74 deg., and the lows 
22 deg. Amount of rain 1.36 inches. The rainfall 
the first four months this year has been 9.09 inch 
against 16.12 inches in the corresponding period 
year. The average of the mean temperature of t 
Fourth month for the past 86 years is stated to be 50. 
deg. The highest mean during that entire period w 
58.15 deg., in 1871, the lowest, 44 deg., occurred | 
1794 and 1798. . | 
The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotatic 
onthe 3d inst. New York.—American gold, 115. U. | 
sixes, 1881, registered, 1213; coupons, 1234; do. 5 
cents, 1881, 1153. Superfine flour, $4.80 a $5.00; Stall 
extra, $5.15 a $5.35; finer brands, $5.50 a $9. No. 


Oats, 75 a 77 cts. Rye, $1.03 a $1.05. Old corn,+ 
cts.; western yellow, 92 cts. Philadelphia.—Middlin 
cotton, 163 a 17 cts. for uplands and New Orlear 
Superfine flour, $4.25 a $4.75; extras, $5.00 a $5.2) 
finer brands, $5.50.a $8.00. Red wheat, $1.40 a $1.4 
amber, $1.42a$1.47 ; white, $1.55, Rye, $1.08. Yelle 

and mixed corn, 90 a 91 cts. Oats,75a78 cts. Abo | 
2700 beef cattle sold at 7} a 8} cts. per lb. gross & 
extra, 6} a 74 cts. for fair to good, and 43 a 6 cts. : 
common. Sheep sold at 5 a 7} cts. per lb. gross, ar 
hogs at $12.50 a $13.00 per 100 Ibs. net for corn fe 
Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.10; No. 2 do., $1.05 
No. 3 do., 99 cts. No.2 mixed corn, 75} cts. Oat 
63} cts. No. 2 rye, $1.07. No. 2 spring barley $1.3 
Lard, $15.55 per 100 lbs. Baltimore.—No. 1 wester 
amber wheat, $1.40; No. 2 do., $1.37; Pennsylvan} 
red, $1.32 a $1.36. Southern white corn, 93 a 94 cts 
yellow, 91-cts. Oats, 68 a 73 ets. Lard, 16 a 164 ct 


A women Friend wishes a situation in a family, ¢ 
private school, as teacher. Apply to the Office of “Tk 
Friend.” | 
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FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphic 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. WortTE 
tneton, M. D. f- 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 
Managers. 
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Drep, on the 12th of Second month, 1875, in Camder 
New Jersey, CHARITY Kaicuy, in the 81st year of h 
age, a member of Newton Particular and Haddonfie 
Monthly Meeting. ; 
, on the 6th of 4th mo. 1875, at the residence | 
his father, near Glen Mills, Joun BENINGTON, Jun,, 
member of Concord Monthly Meeting. | eat 

——,, in this city on the 2lst of 4th month, 187: 


APRS RRA RAR AR ARR AA ARR AAA AMARA AAA AAA AAA 
aa 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 
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